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‘ The Religious As A Pedagogue 
| Unto Christ “ 


CONLETH KEaArRNs, O.P. 


HE ritve of this Lecture, “The Religious as a Pedagogue unto 
Christ,’ may need a preliminary word of explanation. The 
expression pedagogue unto Christ has been borrowed from a 
well-known passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (3:24). 
He there says that the Law of Moses was, for the Jews, a pedagogue 
‘in Christ or, more accurately, a pedagogue until (or unto) Christ. 
St. Paul is using the word not in the sense in which it is used in 
modern times as a pedantic substitute for the word schoolmaster, 
but in the strict and definite sense it had amongst the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Amongst the Greeks, pedagogues ‘were invariably slaves. . . 
Their main duty was to look after the morals of the children. They 
kept them under constant supervision; taught them what was 
becoming in eating, drinking, dress, bearing and general behaviour; 
and corrected faults, at times with considerable severity. They 
regularly accompanied the boys to school, but took no part in the 
teaching’.2. Amongst the Romans, ‘from about the age of seven 
to the age of sixteen the boy was attended by a paedogogus who 
looked after his manners and morals, and taught him to speak 

reek... . The paedogogus rarely left his. charge; he accompanied 

“She boy to school, and waited there’.* 

In comparing the Law of Moses, then, to this functionary, 
St. Paul wishes to convey the idea that the long centuries before 
the coming of Christ, during which the Jews lived under the 
Law, were a period of discipline and restraint designed to prepare 
them for the time of freedom, when religion would be based, 
not on the works of the Law but on faith in Christ. ‘The Truth 
would make them free.’ hus they were under the slave-pedagogue, 
the Law, until Christ. ‘But after faith is come we are no longer 
under a pedagogue,’ for ‘when the fulness of time was come, God 
1 A lecture-igiven to the Conference of Convent Secondary Schools. 


2 Whibley, Companion to Greek Studies, 1931, p. 600. 
8 Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, 1935, p. 239. 
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sent His Son... that He might redeem them who were under the 
Law, that we might receive the adoptive sonship.’ (Gal. 3:25; 4: 4, 99 

St. John Chrysostom adds a thought which, though it goes 
somewhat beyond St. Paul’s meaning, is in itself true, and which 
in fact suggested to me the title of these remarks. It is this. One 
of the functions of the pedagogue was to give the child the rudiments 
of learning and then bring him to the school of the teacher proper, 
to whom he handed him over for his real education. In the same 
way, says St. John Chrysostom, the Law was our pedagogue into 
Christ; it conducted us to the school of Christ the ‘Teacher and left 
us in His hands, that for the future we might learn of Him. 

It is in this same sense that I should like to suggest that the 
Religious, too, is the child’s pedagogue wnto- Christ. The child is 
in her hands for a few short years preparatory to the business of life. 
During these years the Religious is a pedagogue: her chief work is 
to give the child the fundamentals of a Christian education. Daily 
she is to lead her charge nearer to Christ. Christ, in fact, under her 
skilful hands, is being formed in the child (See. Gal. 4:19); and 
when this, her elementary Christian education is complete, the child 
has been led into the very school of Christ Himself. For the future 
He, who is now formed in her by the pedagogue, will be her 
Teacher. It is the Religious Educator who, thus giving Christ to 
the child, leads the child unto Christ. 


ee 


It is of this task of ‘pedagogy’ undertaken by the Religious that ~— 


I wish to speak to you. ‘The thoughts I shall put before you are, I 


believe, of universal validity and application. But so that we may, 


pass beyond vague generalities, I shall put forward these thought? 


in relation to what I am calling ‘the Irish Crisis.’ And I shall 
commence by explaining what I mean by this. 


The {trish Crisis 


Crisis is a Greek word; it means a decision. In medical language, 
a crisis is that point in the progress of a disease when a change takes 
place which is decisive of recovery or death. And, in general, a crisis 
is a state of affairs in which a decisive change for better or worse 
is imminent. It is what Shakespeare calls 


‘a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 


PS 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


® Is bound in shallows and in miseries.’ 


And with him we can add, speaking of Ireland, from the point of 
view of Christian education : 


‘On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.’ 


(Fulius Caesar, IV, iii). 


To my mind, the main symptom that a crisis is coming upon us, 
that a juncture is about to be reached at which our educators will 
have to act decisively for the future of Irish Christianity is this: 
the increasingly prominent place which un-Christian ideals and 
ways of life are taking amongst our Catholic people. Do not let us 

exaggerate. A danger can be very small, in itself insignificant; and 
yet be growing. It is not its size which alarms us, but its growth. 
What I am about to say of these un-Christian tendencies must not 
be taken as denying the sound Catholic standards and conduct of 
the overwhelming majority. Because we find it necessary for our 
guidance to examine and stress certain unpleasant features, it does 
not follow that we do not know, and value as beyond compare, 
value as the noblest and most consoling characteristic of our grand 
Irish people, their traditional and almost instinctive acknowledg- 
ment of the primacy of the Spiritual; that flowering of the deep- 


my Tooted virtue of infused Faith, which makes them unhesitatingly 


recognise Catholic teaching as of supreme authority in the spheres 
both of conduct and of belief. All we wish to do is to point out 
that there are exceptions; that the number of exceptions, though 
small, is growing; and that these exceptions are of such a nature 
that their continued growth in numbers is forcing our Irish 
Christian educators to take decisive measures in their regard, 
This decisive juncture I call the Irish Crisis. 

The exceptional mentality I am speaking of shows itself, for 
example, in flight from the religious and indeed from every other 
serious side of life; in. unrestrained frivolity and pleasure- -seeking; 
in intemperate indulgence in amusements and pastimes, which are 
of such a nature that to cultivate them with any assiduity, leads 
inevitably to a stifling of the higher aspirations of the soul, and to 
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spiritual decadence. It shows itself, too, in things which in them- 
selves are not so harmless; and which, indulged in with deliberation 

and perseverance—as they are—cannot but be the occasion of grave 

sin in manifold forms. There is a looseness of speech and conduct; 

a heedless following of fashions, in dress and deportment, which are 

utterly pagan in their origin; a humiliating submission to and indeed 

an active enjoyment of dances, stage-shows, films and other 

spectacles which are deadly poison—sometimes slow, sometimes 

rapid—to Christian purity and modesty. And to these enemies of 

Christian living—most of them in these forms, new amongst us, 

thank God—are added, under new names as of sherry-parties 

and bottle-parties, and bridge-parties and poker-parties, things 

that not seldom turn out to be enemies, alas, of longer standing 

amongst us, but known to previous generations by the plainer names 

of gambling and drunkenness. Accompanying all these, as their, 
necessary nurture and support, there is an unbridled extravagance 

in spending, which is as slow in paying just debts as it is callous 

and shameless in flaunting its luxuriousness in the very face of 
starving and ragged destitution. 

More dangerous still—for in what I have been describing there is 
nothing of a specially critical nature beyond the rather extravagant 
manifestation of what Christian educators must be prepared to deal 
with in fallen humanity everywhere and always—there is an 
attitude of mind and deliberate will towards Christian teaching 
in its authorised exponents, which must rouse serious misgivings. 


When checked by teachers or pastors for these extravagances@) 


some offenders display an irritability and querulousness which 
tends to harden into calculated perseverance in the wrong course. 
There is a cultivated callousness to words of advice or instruction 
from those whose duty it is to give them; there is an inability, 
it may be, but at any rate a refusal, to see what is wrong, or that 
anything is wrong, in the course that is being followed. And from 
this attitude of wilfulness there sometimes grows an obstinate and 
hostile attitude of mind which will not accept, which almost 
positively rejects on flimsy and capricious grounds, the plain 
teaching of the Church and of our Lord Himself on such matters 
as divorce, the direct killing of the innocent, and the strict duty 
of avoiding conduct which endangers the faith or morals of our- 
selves or others. 


SE Re Te ee ee 
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One final thing about this situation is so grave that you who are 
®gathered here cannot overlook it. You, least of all, can afford to 
stand aloof and say: What is that to us? Look thou to it. It is the 
real reason why, here and now, I am putting these thoughts before 
you. And it is this: amongst those who lead, or who follow, in the 
un-Christian way of life and outlook that I have been describing, a 
disturbingly and unaccountably large proportion are Irish Catholic 
laymen and laywomen, who have been educated by Irish Catholic 
Priests and Religious. They are past pupils of our Catholic 
Secondary Schools. 

I shall ask you, therefore, to bear with me, whilst we examine 
the situation together, to see what is the fundamental evil or 
defect from which all the rest spring; and to see if there is anything 
that can be done in our Religious Secondary Schools towards 
providing a remedy. os 
9 
The Root of the Evil: The Pride of Life 


We need not look far to find a familiar passsage in the New 
Testament analysing and characterising the tendencies I have been 
speaking of. In the precise form in which they present themselves 
to us, they belong to an age which is rich in the material things 
of life, distracted from the higher things of the spirit, and wholly 
satisfied with that apparent conquest of nature which increasing 
scientific knowledge, the opening up of world-wide communications 
and the flourishing of international trade, seem to give or to 
) promise. All these, and similar manifestations, belong to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, whose characteristic mentality, 
rather belatedly making headway here in Ireland, is responsible 
for the evils we have been considering. Such a period, too, was 
the first century after Christ, in that Roman culture which followed 
on the Augustan age. Against the worldly spirit, the. materialism, 
the paganism of such an age in its moral aspects, St. John warns 
us in his First-Epistle : 


Do not love the world, nor the things which are in the world. 
If a person loves the world, the love of the Father is not in him; 
for all that is in the world—the concupiscence of the flesh, and 
the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life—is not from 
the Father, but from the world. (1 John, 2: 15, 16.) ; 
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As this passage describes so precisely the evil we are studying, ee 
would ask you to allow me to enter into its meaning with som 
particularity. The world here stands for the human race, its interests 
and activities, as corrupted by sin, culpably withdrawn from the 
gracious influence of God and Christ, and acting in opposition to 
Them. Ina word, it is moral paganism setting itself up in opposition 
to God. As specific examples of the sources of this moral evil, and 
of the forces of which it makes use, St. John enumerates the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride 
of life. The concupiscence of the flesh means inclinations to evil 
arising from unchecked bodily instincts and appetites, corrupted by 
sin, original and actual. By the concupiscence of the eyes he means 
the yielding to similar uncurbed and instinctive longings to take and 
enjoy whatever the eyes and the senses find agreeable—the material 
and sensible good things that surround us. The pride of life is a. 
phrase that is peculiarly rich in descriptive condemnation. Life’? — 
here means the material goods and possessions that support life. 
The word rendered pride seems to have successfully defied the 
attempts of lexicographers and translators to express its fulness of 
meaning in one word or short phrase. Here is one careful rendering 
of it: ‘An insolent and empty assurance which trusts in its own 
power and resources and shamefully despises and violates divine 
laws and human rights; an impious and empty presumption which 
trusts in the stability of earthly things’. Could anything be more 
accurate as a description of the mentality of nineteenth-century, 
self-satisfied, industrial civilisation; of twentieth-century scientific 
materialism; of the incipient moral paganism to which we have 
been pointing as tending to show itself increasingly amongst 
ourselves ? 

And now we know the moral disease we are talking about. It is 
the mentality which takes for granted as paramount and as alone 
of importance, the claims of material and worldly things; and from 
this first principle of moral paganism, goes on, in conduct, to 
indulge as a matter of course, all the uncurbed tendencies, instincts 
and appetites, of which fallen mankind, through sin, is the 
unfortunate subject. 

That is the disease. The state of health which, in its stead, is 
to be restored and fostered is directly opposed, It is the mentality 


2 Grimm-Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of NT, s.v. alazoneia, 
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which takes for granted what I have already called the primacy of 
the Spiritual, and especially of all that flows from the divine moral 
teaching of Jesus Christ, and from His example. It is, furthermore, 
a practical mentality which, imbued with these ideas and under the 
strong sweet guidance of the Holy Spirit Who inspired them, goes 
on as a matter of course to curb and mortify its corrupt appetites, 
whether higher or lower, knowing that they that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with its vices and concupiscences, and that if we 
live according to the flesh we shall die, but if by the spirit we kill 
the deeds of the flesh, we shall live. (Gal. 5: 24; Rom. 8: 13).. It 
is the state of health of the soul which, strong in the life of divine 
grace, sets itself to follow Christ and do His will, in a spirit of 
Christian Sacrifice. 

The spirit of Christian Sacrifice’! We have, I think, spoken the 
all-important word. Guided by St. John, we have diagnosed the 


“disease; guided by St. Paul, we have put our finger on the remedy: 


the spirit of Christian Sacrifice. Let me say a word about it, and 
—for this is what you want to hear—its place in the education of 
the Christian child. 


(To be concluded) 


—- | 


THY WILL BE DONE 


One excellent effect of the presence of God in the soul ts 
to make us, as it were, insensible of all things but God’s will. 
A soul that loves God and His will more than the creature 
is content and peaceable in all events, seeing faith assures her 
that the will of God is accomplished therein. 

—-Jean de Bernieres: The Interior Christian. 


Pere, 
~~ 


The Rock of My Heart “ 


ANSELM MOoyninan,, O.P. 


NHE reat indwelling of the Blessed ‘Trinity in everyone 
Al who is in the state of grace, is one of the most marvellous 
of all the truths of our faith. What it should mean for each 
one of us is clearly summed up by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical 
on the Holy Spirit, Divinum Illud: ‘By grace,’ he writes, ‘God 
resides in the just soul as in a temple, in a most intimate and 
peculiar manner, From this proceeds that union of affection by 
which the soul adheres most closely to God, more so than the 
friend is united to his most loving and beloved friend, and enjoys 
God in all fulness and sweetness. Now this wonderful union, 
—which is properly called “indwelling”, differing only in degree 
or state from that with which God beatifies the saints in heaven, 
—although it is most certainly produced by the presence of the 
whole Blessed ‘Trinity (“we shall come to him and make our 
abode with him’’—John, 14:23), 1s nevertheless attributed in a 
peculiar manner to the Holy Spirit. For while traces of divine 
power and wisdom appear even in the wicked man, charity which, 
as it were, is the special mark of the Holy Spirit, is shared in only 
by the just. In harmony with this, the same Spirit is called Holy 
for he, the first and supreme Love, moves souls and leads them to 
sanctity, which ultimately consists in the love of God.’ 

A conscious union with God, closer and more intimate than 
any human friendship; a union that gives a true foretaste of 
the eternal happiness of heaven; a union that puts one on the 
sure path to holiness; that, according to the great Pope, is the 
proper fruit of the real presence within us of the three Divine 
Persons. He clearly implies that it is something we are all meant 
to aspire after, humbly indeed but confidently, But if we are 
to attain it, there are a number of points which we will do well 
to keep ever in mind, in addition of course to the obedience to 
God’s Will, which is taken for granted as the primary condition 
of all union with him :— 

1. The real presence of the Most Holy Trinity in our soul is something 
that cannot be perceived by any natural or supernatural efforts 


1 God is the rock of my heart and my portion forever. Ps. 72. 
170 
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of our own. ‘Therefore, any straining of the mind or worse still 


of the imagination in the hope of establishing contact with the 


Divine Guest within us is not only useless but harmful. Though 
we should often think on the fact of God’s presence, we cannot 
have any experience or awareness of it, unless he himself takes 
the initiative and reveals his presence to us. 


2. God does not manifest his presence by a vision or by direct contact 
with the mind; that 1s reserved for heaven. ‘“TYhe soul,’ writes 
St. Teresa, ‘in a way which has nothing to do with the outward 
senses, realizes that it is very close to God. .. . This is not because 
it sees him either with its bodily eyes or with its spiritual 
eyes. The soul does not see the good Master teaching it, although 
it knows that he is at its side’>. 


3. God makes known His presence by touching the will with His 


9 Love. ‘The love of God is poured forth in our hearts by the 


Holy Spirit who is given to us’ (Rom. 5:5). Through this touch 
on the will the mind, under the influence of the gift of wisdom, 
has a certain experience of God’s immediate and loving presence, 
without seeing him. This experience gives the soul a profound 
peace. The gift of Wisdom is the highest of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, which are possessed by all those in sanctifying grace 
though in very many their activity is obstructed or obscured by 
habitual venial sins and worldly preoccupations. ‘All tradition,’ 
writes Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, ‘associates with the inspirations 
of the gift of wisdom that loving knowledge of God which is 
quite different from speculative knowledge. . . . Wisdom makes 
us judge all things by the taste, by the'effective and sweet knowledge 
of God. .. . Although in this life wisdom remains in the obscurity 
of faith, without seeing God as He is, nevertheless it contemplates 
Him in His intimate life in the measure in which we have an 
experimental knowledge of Him as the soul of our soul, the life 
of our life’. . . by the action he exercises in us and by the spiritual 
joy and peace we experience therefrom’s. 

4. In thinking of God’s presence within us, we can quite lawfully 
regard our heart as in a special sense the sanctuary of this presence. 
2 Way of Perfection, ch. XXXI. 


3 Conceptions of the Love of God, ch. IV. 
4 Christian Perfection and Contemplation, pp. 311, 305. 
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St. Paul insists that we are to regard our very bodies as the temples 
of God: ‘Surely you know that your bodies are the shrines of the’ 
Holy Spirit who dwells in you. . . . Glorify God by making your 
bodies the shrines of his presence’ (I Cor. 6:19-20). But nearly 
always when speaking of the presence and activity of the Holy 
Spirit within us, it is with the heart he associates them because 
they are the presence and activity of Love. ‘God has put his seal 
on us and given us a foretaste of his Spirit in our hearts’ (2 Cor. 
1:22). “The love of God has been poured forth in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit whom we have received’ (Rom. 5:5). ‘Let your 
contentment be in the Holy Spirit... . Sing and give praise to 
God in your hearts’ (Eph. 5:18-19). ‘There are many other texts 
of a similar type. If then our bodies are the temples of God, our 
hearts are as it were the inner tabernacle of his real presence. 
Of course we are thinking of the heart permeated and animated by 
the soul, which is itself quickened with supernatural life by the © — 
Holy Spirit, who is like the very soul of the soul; we are thinking 

of the heart taken as the symbol of love and the seat of love, in 

the sense that it is the organ that primarily registers the movements ; 
of love that take place in the will. The special devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, so warmly approved by the Church is 
directed, as theologians explain, to the real physical Heart of our 
Lord, considered as the human symbol and as it were the organ 

of His love for us. The Sacred Heart is invoked too as ‘the holy 
Temple of God’ and ‘the Tabernacle of the Most High,’ not 
only because it is united to the divine Person of the Word but me 
because of the presence and indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Again 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary is directed to her real 
physical heart as the symbol and organ of her love for us and, 

next to the heart of Jesus, the supreme shrine of the Holy Spirit. 

We need have no qualms, therefore, in making the divine presence 
within us more concrete by associating it particularly with the heart. 


5. The indwelling God therefore, approaches us through the heart 
rather than directly through the mind. Consequently our approach 
to him will also be chiefly through the heart. As we have seen, 
God reveals Himself to us by touching the will and not by directly 
touching the intelligence, so that His Presence is to be thought 
of as primarily a presence in the heart. Our contact with God 
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will be in the heart then, and what is required for this is not 

ental concentration or difficult introspection but a loving and 
simple conversation of the heart comparable to and taking the 
place of the intimate conversation we tend to carry on with ourselves 
when alone. This conversation with ourselves is the expression 
to ourselves of the inmost loves, longings, hopes, disappointments 
and joys of our heart. It goes on spontaneously and almost 
unconsciously, without any straining of the mind to ‘see’ ourselves 
or become conscious of ourselves. Now the interior life proper to 
a Christian consists in transforming this intimate communing 
with self into an interior intimate communing with that Other 
who alone can enter substantially into our hearts and make 
His home there®. It requires no great mental effort but a frequent, 
quiet pondering on the simple fact of his presence and the habit of 
directing our inner conversations to him as to a friend who is with 
us in the dark. 'The effect will be the gradual substitution of God 
for our own ego as the goal and centre of our thoughts and 
aspirations, 


6. A great help to the turning of our interior conversation towards 
God is the practice of ejaculatory prayers, addressed perhaps now 
to one divine Person of the indwelling Trinity, now to another. 
For example take this beautiful little indulgenced prayer to the 
Eternal Father: ‘Eternal Father, I offer thee the most precious 
Blood of Jesus Christ in atonement for my sins, in supplication 
for the holy souls in Purgatory and the need of Holy Church.’ 
(500 days Indulgence: Raccolta 188). There are many approved 
ejaculations addressed to the Second Divine Person, especially 
to His Sacred Heart; while for the Holy Spirit, we have the great 
Mass sequence Vent Sancte Spiritus, which is simply a litany of 
short ejaculatory prayers. Of course, if we use ‘official’ ejaculations 
we should fix on those we can really make our own and say as 
it were spontaneously. 


7. This twofold practice of often recalling to ourselves the fact 
of God’s indwelling in our heart and-of continually addressing 
our intimate, secret conversation to him instead of to ourselves 


is one of,the best means of disposing ourselves for the operation 


5 cf. Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange The Three Ages of the Spiritual Life I, ch. 2. 


> 
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of the gift of wisdom and obtaining from God the experience of 
his presence. We shall surely gradually come to know, perhaps“ 
without explicitly adverting to it, that when we are alone we are 
not alone but have Another with us, and in us as a truly living 
Companion. God’s manifestation of Himself through the will 
is a thing of slow gradual growth and so delicate that it is almost 
imperceptible to the senses. It may be long before we wake up to 
it. What is likely to strike us first is a sense of profound peace 


beneath all the turmoil of life, the peace of God that surpasses: 


ali understanding. This peace is really the fruit in the more 
conscious part of our mind of the dim experience we have of 
God’s presence, for, writes St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘the effect of 
experience is twofold: one certitude of the intellect and the other 
security of the affections’®, 

There is here no ‘high mysticism’ beyond that which we find 
in many good ‘ordinary’ Catholic men and women, who, as they 
go about their household work or their business, are always 
speaking to God in their hearts and live in his peace-giving presence. 
God, as the Psalmist says, is the rock of their heart. It is offered 
not to a chosen few but to us all if we want it. ‘If ANYONE love 
me he will keep my word and my Father will love him, and we 
will come to him and make our abode with him. . . . Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give to you; not as the world gives 
do I give to you. Do not let your heart be troubled or afraid’ 


(John, 14). 


6 Comment on Ps. 33:9. 
od 
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We must not use violence in the practice of a spiritual life 
by binding ourselves severely to this or that way, but sweetly 
follow the motions of God’s Holy Spirit. We must row’ 
against the stream of our corrupt nature, but not strive 
against the wind that comes from heaven. Work we must, 
but by following God’s holy inspirations, which are sensible 
enough to holy hearts; a soul accustomed to the conduct of 
God’s Spirit does know His motions. 

—Jean de Bernieres: The Interior Christian. 


y 


> The Way 


Joser Maria Escriva 


CHARACTER 


(The spiritual ‘counsels’ given here have been translated from The Way, 
a book which both in its Spanish original, and in translations, has 
exercised a very big influence abroad. The work of a distinguished 
Spanish ecclesiastic Mgr. foseph Mary Escriva, The Way was first 
published in 1939, and since then, has gone into many editions. It con- 
sists for the most part of extracts from the author’s correspondence with 
young men and women aiming at achieving a full Christian life in the 
world. The entire book has now been translated into English and will 
be published early next year. It is proposed to give further extracts 
in subsequent issues of DOCTRINE AND LIFE). 


Let yours not be a barren life-—Be useful. —Make yourself 
felt—Shine forth with the torch of your faith and your love. 
With your apostle’s life, wipe out the trail of filth and slime 
left by the corrupt sowers of hatred.—And set aflame all the 


ways of the earth with the fire of Christ that you bear in your heart. 
* * * * 


How I wish your bearing and conversation were such that, on 
seeing or hearing you, people would say: ‘This man reads the life 
of Jesus Christ. 

* . * * * * 

Get rid of that ‘small-town’ outlook.—Enlarge your heart 
till it becomes universal—‘catholic’. 

Don’t flutter about like a fledgling, when you can soar to the 
heights of an eagle. 

Will. Energy. Example.—What has to be done, is done... . 
Without hesitation. ... Without any pandering to self-respect... . 
Otherwise, Teresa of Ahumada would not have been Saint T'eresa 

. nor Inigo of Loyola, Saint Ignatius. ... 

God and daring!—Regnare Christum volumus!—‘we want 

Christ to reign!’ 
ne *& * * * * 
Let those very obstacles give you strength—God’s grace 
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will not fail you: inter medium montium pertransibunt aquae | é 
—you shall pass through the mountains! 
Does it matter if you have to curtail your activity for the 
moment when afterwards, like a spring which has been compressed, 
you will reach incomparably farther than ever you dreamed ? 
* * * * * 

You... a drifter? You... one of the herd? You, who were 

born to be a leader ! 
There is no room among us for the lukewarm. Humble yourself 
and Christ will set you aflame again with fires of Love. 
* * * * * 
Will. A very important characteristic. Don’t despise the little 
things, for by the continual practice of denying yourself again 
and again in such things—which are never futile or trivial— 


with God’s grace you will add strength and virility to your ¢ ; 


Ba 


character. In that way you will first become master of yourself, 

and then, a guide and .. . a leader! . . . to compel and to spur 

and to draw, by your example, by your word, by your knowledge 

and by your authority. 
* * * * * 

It is inevitable that you should feel the rub of other people’s 
characters against your own. After all, you are not like a gold 
coin that goes down well with everyone. 

Besides, without that friction produced by contact with your 
neighbour, how would you ever lose those corners, those edges and 


projections—the imperfections and defects—of your character, and o 


acquire the smooth and regular form, the firm flexibility of charity 
—of perfection? 

If your character and the characters of those who live with you 
were soft and sweet like spong-cake you would never become a saint. 
* * * * * 

The relative, miserable happiness of the egoist—who withdraws 
into his tower of ivory, into his shell—is not difficult to attain in 
this world.—But the happiness of the egoist is not lasting. 


For this caricature of heaven . . . will you throw away the 
Happiness of Glory—Happiness which will have no end? 
* % * * * 


You never want to get to the heart of the matter—Sometimes, 
through politeness. Other times—most times—,through fear of 
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what it may cost you. Sometimes again, through fear of what 


®it may cost others. And always... , through fear ! 
With that dislike for the truth you will never be a man of worth. 
* * * * * 


Don’t be afraid of the truth, even though the truth should 
mean your death. 
* * * * * 


Give the courteous excuse which Christian charity and social 
convention demand.—And then . . . on your way again! with 
holy shamelessness, without relaxing until you have finally scaled 
the heights of duty. 


* * * * 


Why worry about what people say behind your back?—-Much 
worse you would be, if God left you.—Persevere in doing good, 
and shrug your shoulders. 

That critical spirit—I admit that there are no unworthy motives 
behind it—should not be exercised on your apostolate nor upon 
your brothers.—I will speak plainly: that critical spirit is a great 
hindrance to the supernatural undertaking in which you are 
all engaged, for while you examine the work of others—with the 
highest possible motives, | admit—without there being any reason 
why you should do so, you are not doing anything positive, and 
your example of passivity is holding up the progress of all. 

“Then’—you ask uneasily——‘that critical spirit which is the 
keynote of my character. . . ? 

Listen—-I will ease: your mind—,take a pen and a sheet of 
paper. Write down simply and frankly—ah!, and briefly—what is 
worrying you, hand the note to your superior, and think no more 
about it.—He is in charge and has the grace of state. He will file 
the note . . . or he will throw it into the wastepaper basket.—And, 
since the motives behind your criticism are not unworthy, since 
they are of the highest, it is all the same to you. _ 

* * * * * 


vo 


Compromise? One must compromise! It is a word found only 
in the vocabulary of those who are reluctant to fight—those who 
are too lazy, too calculating or too cowardly to do so—,for already 
they consider themselves defeated. 


The Mystery of The Assumption and « — 
The Christian Life | 


James O’CoNNELL, 5.M.A. 


HE CuRISsTIAN mysteries are not only truths to be believed 

but realities which contain significance for our lives. It is 

easy in some cases to see the application of dogma to life as, 
for example, in the mystery of Christ’s life as a carpenter. We P 
can understand that we continue in our work the labour of Christ 
and that we allow Him to live a continuing life in us, the members 
of His mystical Body. In an analogous manner, all proportion 
being kept, we see how we can share in the complete acceptance 
of God’s will which Our Lady manifested at the Annunciation. 
There are other mysteries, however, which do not so evidently 
find a place in our lives. The Assumption is for most people one 
of the latter. 

One has only to read many of the sermons printed on the 
Assumption of Our Lady to see the vagueness which harasses 
writers and preachers on the relation of this mystery to the Christian 
life. Among many Catholics the concept of the Assumption is 
the vista of Our Lady, floating up to the skies, surrounded with 
attendants and brightness. One must be careful not to complain 
excessively of this notion which is incomplete rather than false: 
one can remember, too, that it has inspired much splendid artistic 
achievement. But it is not sufficiently dogmatic to be properly 
adequate as an understanding and explanation of the mystery 
and of its value for our lives. The most one could gain from 
this notion of the Assumption would be an outlook which generates 
a thankfulness to God for having glorified Mary in an eminent 
manner. 

This attitude of gratitude towards God for having exalted the 
Virgin- Mother whom we love so much is well capable of glorifying 
God and of enriching our own souls. It would be a pity, however, 
if we did not derive more benefit from a mystery when that 
mystery contains further depths to be explored and contemplated. 
It was perhaps the recognition of the previous inadequacy in 
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this respect which prompted the Holy See to substitute a new 
® Mass for the feast, a liturgy based on the full dogmatic implications 
of the Assumption, in place of the former Mass of the day. 
It is necessary to notice in what the doctrine consists essentially. 
In the words of the Apostolic Constitution, Munificentissimus 
Deus, defining the dogma, it is: that the Immaculate Mother of God. 
Mary ever Virgin, was, on the completion of her earthly life, assumed 
body and soul to the glory of Heaven. In other words, Our Lady 
is glorified both in body and soul through the vision of God. 
Nothing else belongs to the essence of the definition. Theologians 
are still free to debate Mary’s actual physical death although the 
Apostolic Constitution strongly inclines towards the view that 
Our Lady died at the completion of her earthly existence. 
Joy and love are the leitmotif of the Assumption. The faith of 
Mary is translated into the joy of vision; her hope is converted into 
® the joy of possession; her love, freed from earthly bonds, becomes 
sheerest joy in her Beloved. Jesus comes for Mary to have her with 
Him forever. “Arise, my love, my beautiful one, and come’, 
(Cant. 2, 13) The love-song in Mary’s heart surpasses that of 
all the Angels and Saints together; it pours out from the heart of 
one who is full of grace; it re-echoes the rhythm of the Heart of 
Jesus. With her Assumption Mary’s exile is over: separation and 
waiting are at an end; the last veil is removed. This mystery is 
the supreme triumph of Mary. The intimacy of love which existed. 
between the minds and hearts of Jesus and Mary at Nazareth 
and beneath the Cross is sealed forever in an inexpressible intimacy 
of love, in a union of ecstatic rapture. The body of her who once: 
bore Jesus is now suffused by Him with the light of eternal glory. 
We, ordinary Christians, will have to wait until the Day of 
Judgment to have our bodies taken to Heaven to re-join our souls 
there. In Our Lady we already have a pledge of this eventual 
re-joining of body and soul and of our contemplating God in the 
integrity of our human nature. It is true that in Christ humanity 
is substantially saved; already in Him men have taken possession 
of the heritage which is theirs. Our Lady, like us, is part of the 
fruit of this salvation. For that reason her taking into Heaven, 
body as well as soul, is in a special way the pledge of our coming 
into our,own, of our taking hold of what has been won by Christ. 
She has entered before us into glory, a mother, a sister, a mere 
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creature like ourselves; and through her God gives to us who 
wait a confident assurance of happiness without end. She is ‘the¢ 
glory of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, the honour of our people,’ 
(Fudith 15, 10): Epistle of the new Mass. Signum Magnum. 
This victory of Mary strengthens our faith, confirms our hope 
and enkindles our love. Faith is exercised when we make acts of 
belief in the taking of Mary into Heaven on the word of God’s 
revelation and we are united with those Christians of all ages who 
have confessed the blessedness of the Mother of God. Hope is 
confirmed when we realise that we have a mother and a sister 
in glory. Love is enkindled when we enter into the supreme 
love which was Mary’s for Christ at the moment of her Assumption. 
And our love is drawn to a Mother who has taken us in Christ 
to her heart and who loves us with a love of which we can only lisp. 
It is significant that the only reference which we have to Our 
Lady in Scripture, after the Ascension of Jesus, shows her to us at 
prayer with the apostles. ‘All these were persevering with one mind 
in prayer with the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus,’ (Acts 
1, 14). All her life Our Lady had been united with Jesus in prayer. 
While she waited to join Him in Heaven, ‘the dominant note of 
the life of the Virgin . . . was prayer, contemplation, union with 
God, an interior assumption of all her moments towards the 
summits of the mystic life, a life hidden in God and truly heavenly. 
. . . Her prayer, furthermore, was in no detail self-centred. It 
was orientated towards the apostolate and the conversion of the 
world,’ (Jugie). During the long years of waiting for His coming 
for her she watched with a prayerfully maternal solicitude over 
the growth of the early Church. After her Assumption she has not 
lessened this motherly care for the members of Christ’s mystical 
Body in this valley of tears. We can enter into her spirit of prayer 
and her intimacy with God. We must ask, too, God our Father 
for the coming of the kingdom of His Son. ‘May the offering 
of our devoted service ascend to Thee, O Lord; and may the 
ever blessed Virgin Mary, who was assumed into Heaven by 
Thee, so assist us with her prayers, that our hearts, inflamed with 
love, may ever more yearn after Thee’. (New Secret Prayer). 
In the troubles of life, in the weariness of a daily grind, to 
find consolation and relief we can raise our minds and hearts 
to heavenly realities, to the love and care of Mary who is face to 
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face with God. In the achievements and joys of our work and 

Bleisure to find a true inspiration and a guarantee that they will 
outlast the vicissitudes of time we need but to consider the 
victorious joy of Mary, taken into Heaven. 

In these days when war threatens our world and when 
persecutions in many lands rage against the Church, it is essential 
to derive peace and joy and confidence from the Assumption of 
Our Lady. She is the prototype of the Church: St. John in the 
Apocalypse portrays the Church with features taken from her 
person. And Mary is depicted not only as a figure of the Church 
but as one that is organically united to it, radically represents and 
works in and through the Church (Scheeben). Mary has worked 
and suffered and loved: she has encountered. difficulties of 
persecution and fear; she has prayed with Christ and with His 
disciples. Now she reigns with Jesus in love. All these things hold 


® true of the Church of Christ. The Church knows distress and 


oppression. No more than Mary did will she know complete 
peace in this world nor will she see here a definitive triumph. 
Eventual victory is reserved for the final stage of glory. But this 
glory is secure. Already in substance it has been secured by 
Christ for His Church: Mary’s Assumption is its type and pledge. 
This is why we can overcome the vicissitudes of time: in the 
world we have distress but Christ has overcome the world. By 
living like Mary in the life of the Church, the mystical Body of 
Christ, we make our own of Christ’s victory over sin and death. 
“And a great sign appeared in Heaven: A woman clothed with 


*? the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown 


of twelve stars.’ (Apocalypse 12, 1: New Introit). 


THE SHORT WAY 


If you wish to find a short and compendious method, which 
contains in itself all other means, and is most efficacious for 
overcoming every temptation and difficulty, and for 
acquiring perfection, it is the exercise of the presence of 
God.—-St. Basil. 


Reparation to The Immaculate Heart « 


of Mary 
JosepH M. Moran, O.P. 


URING THE apparitions at Fatima, Our Blessed Lady 

made known to the children, that God wishes to establish 

throughout the world devotion to her Immaculate Heart. 
This devotion, she pointed out, is to take the form of REPARATION, 
and its spread is to be the means of saving many souls and bringing 
peace to the world. The children themselves were fired with this 
devotion as a result of what they had seen and heard. Francisco 
and Jacinta who died while still young, frequently spoke of it, 
and continually offered up their prayers and sacrifices in reparation 
for the ‘offences committed against the Immaculate Heart of 


Mary.’ Lucy, the oldest, was no less enthusiastic, and to her was 


entrusted the task of proclaiming this devotion to the world. 
Our Lady also taught her the practice of the Five First Saturdays, 
a very salutary means as she pointed out, of making reparation 
to her Immaculate Heart. 

The appeal made at Fatima is of interest and importance to us 
all, so we should try to have a clear notion of what it implies. 
To get such a clear notion, it is necessary to consider in the first 
place our duty of reparation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Duty of Reparation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


In everyday life, we all appreciate the demands which justice 
makes on us of respecting our neighbours’ rights. If these rights 
are infringed upon or violated in any way, satisfaction and 
restitution are immediately called for. This is necessary by the 
very nature of things if the balance of justice is to be maintained 
among men. 

But we also find people moved to help one another by friendship. 
This indeed presupposes justice, but it goes farther. A man does 
not stop at the requirements of justice when dealing with his 
friend, rather does he act towards him as though his friend’s 
interests were his own, rejoicing in all his joys, bringing him 
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sympathy and succour in all his sorrows, and that irrespective 
‘® of what he himself gains thereby. This is the unselfish giving of 

friendship. 

To grasp the full import of the practice of reparation, we must 
regard it as an immediate consequence of the wonderful friendship 
established between our souls and Almighty God through 
sanctifying grace. Reparation indeed presupposes that we respect 
God’s supreme rights. Indeed our most fundamental duty is to 
adore Him, to praise Him, to give Him thanks for His benefits. 
These are all acts of the great virtue of religion. Moreover, since 
by our sins we have disregarded God’s supreme rights, it is 
necessary that we practise penance by way of placating the divine 
justice. 

But side by side with these great duties of the Christian life, 
there is the consideration that through sanctifying grace we have 

® become God’s friends—‘no longer strangers and foreigners, but 
citizens with the saints and members of God’s household,’ 

(Ephes. 2:9). Almighty God has given perfect expression to this 

friendship on His part, by so far identifying Himself with our 

interests that He sent His Only Son into the world ‘that the 

world might be saved through Him’ (Jn. 2:17). Man’s response 

to this wholly unselfish giving is to be found in the faithful living 

of the Christian life, which was so well summed up by St. Paul 

when he wrote: ‘I live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ The 

Christian life means that the interests of Our Blessed Lord become 
- out interests. Our whole life comes to be governed by this 
"9 consideration. What saddens His Sacred Heart makes us grieve 
also. What brings joy to His Sacred Heart is a source of joy 
to us too, while our one aim is that He be everywhere praised 
and blessed by all creatures. 

All this helps us to realise better what our reaction towards 
sin ought to be. Every sin, no matter how apparently trifling, 
besides being a refusal to acknowledge God’s supreme rights as 
Creator and Sovereign Lord, is also a betrayal of friendship, a 
slighting of infinite love. This is very well set forth in the symbolism 
of the Sacred Heart which we see all on fire with love for men, yet 
surrounded by the thorns of their ingratitude and forgetfulness. 
This Sacred Heart, the enduring symbol of outraged love, is a 
continual appeal to men for reparation. As we contemplate it, 
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we are filled with grief and sorrow that such infinite love should 


meet with nothing but coldness and indifference on the part of © 


men, and we are filled with the desire of making amends to our 
friend as far as in us lies. This is the spirit of reparation to the 
Sacred Heart with which so many of the saints were filled. The 
Little Flower, for example in her Act of Oblation, wrote :— 
‘I long to console Thee for the ingratitude of sinners, and [I 
implore Thee to take from me the freedom of being able to 
displease Thee. If through weakness I should chance to fall, may 
a glance from Thy divine eyes straightway purify my soul, and 
consume all my imperfections as fire transforms all things into 
itself.’. 
_ The necessary accompaniment of the spirit of reparation, as 
these words indicate, is the amendment of our own lives and the 
determination never to sin again: 


‘O shame! to turn to evil deeds, 
That rend this loving Heart in twain. 
In virtue’s ways march bravely on, 
While burning hearts our love proclaim.’ 
—Office of the Sacred Heart. 


Here we have the spirit of reparation to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, which finds expression in so many devotional’ exercises. 
Side by side with it, and forming, as it were, its natural complement 
we have the offering of reparation to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Among the saints, St. John Eudes is outstanding for his 
remarkable appreciation of the close connection between these two 
devotions. The appeal of Fatima is an appeal to all the faithful to 
realise this also, for devotion to the Immaculate Heart must be 
considered in its relation to devotion to the Sacred Heart. It 
is meant to help us enter into the spirit of this latter more fully 
and is not as something altogether divorced from it. 


Reparation to the Immaculate Heart 


Sin, besides everything else, is also the rejection of a mother’s 
love. Our Divine Saviour deigned to associate His Immaculate 
Mother with Him in the work of our Redemption—not indeed 
by way of necessity as though He could not redeem us by Himself, 
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, Dut in order to honour her and to make it more easy for us to 
approach Him. Thus it was that Mary suffered on Calvary. 
This suffering of hers was indeed a mystery. ‘Mary saw all that evil 
(of sin),’ writes Fr. Garigou-Lagrange, O.P., ‘all those wounds of 
souls, just as we see the evils and wounds of bodies. Her fullness 
of grace had given her an immense capacity to suffer from the 
greatest of evils, sin. She suffered as much as she loved God and 
souls: God offended by sin, and souls whom it rendered worthy 
of eternal damnation. .. . To understand her sufferings, we must 
think too of her love, both natural and supernatural, of her Son 
Whom she not only loved but, in the literal sense of the term, 
adored since He was her God. She had conceived Him miraculously. 
She loved Him with the love of a virgin—the purest, richest and 
most tender charity that has ever’ been a mother’s. Nor was her 
grief diminished by ignorance of anything that might make it 
more acute. She knew the reason for the Crucifixion. She knew 
the hatred of the Jews, His chosen people—her people. She 
knew that it was all for sinners.’ Quoting Bossuet, the same writer 
continues: ‘Mary is there (on Calvary) to immolate her Son that 


men may have life. . . . She becomes mother of Christians at the 
cost of immeasurable grief. ‘We should never forget what 
we have cost Mary. .. . The regeneration of our souls has cost 


Jesus and Mary more than we can ever think.’ 

Here then we see how every sin is the slighting of a mother’s 
love, and how mortal sin is the rejection of the measureless love 
—p of our Immaculate Mother for her children. And this is why it is so 
necessary that reparation be offered to the Immaculate Heart. We 
who rejoice in her maternal protection are borne in our love for her 
to make up in some small way for the outrages and offences of 
ungrateful men among whose ranks we have often been counted. 
We hearken, as it were to the appeal she made to Lucy: 

‘See, my. daughter, how my Heart is encircled by thorns with 

which ungrateful men pierce Me at every moment by their 

blasphemies and ingratitude. Do you at least strive to console 

INI IC Sees ie , 

Two important ideas then are the inspiration of this devotion 
to Mary’s Immaculate Heart. On the one hand, there is the 
thought of Mary’s great love for all men, and on the other there is 
the ingratitude and insult with which sin meets that love. We 
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should frequently bring these two thoughts to mind in order to ¢ 


develop in ourselves the spirit of reparation. 


For Jesus Through Mary 


We have said that devotion to the Immaculate Heart ought 
not to be considered as something quite divorced from devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. To do so would be a mistake. Indeed 
Our Lord has given us His Blessed Mother to be our Mother 
also, that we may see in the love of Her Immaculate Heart a 
pledge of His own great love for us, and that we may be drawn 
the more surely to His most Sacred Heart. ‘If we establish the 
solid devotion to Our Blessed Lady,’ says St. Louis Marie de 
Montfort, ‘it is only to establish more perfectly the devotion to 
Jesus Christ. . .. There is nothing which makes devotion to 
Our Lady more necessary for us than that it is the means of 
finding Jesus Christ perfectly, of loving Bip tenderly, and of 
serving Him faithfully.’ 

In strengthening the bonds of love then, between ourselves and 
Our Blessed Lady, by offering continual reparation to Her 
Immaculate Heart, we are doing something most pleasing to the 
Sacred Heart of her Divine Son. Indeed what could be more 
pleasing to Him, what could bring greater solace to Him, than 
that we should be united in mind and heart to her whose soul 
was pierced by the same sword of sorrow which penetrated His 
Sacred Heart on Calvary. The sentiments of the Stabat Mater 
come to mind here: 

‘O Thou Mother! Fount of Love! 
Touch my spirit from above, 
Make my heart with thine accord. 
Make me feel as thou hast felt: 
Make my soul to glow and melt 
With the love of Christ my Lord. 
Let me mingle tears with thee, 
Mourning Him who mourned for me, 
All the days that I may live. 
By the cross with thee to stay. 
There with thee to weep and pray, 
Is all I ask of thee to give. 
- —Translated by Fr. Caswell. 
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In these words we see how union with Mary in her sorrows is the 
) most perfect way of entering into the mystery of the sufferings of 
her Son, and of bringing Him some little consolation in the 
desolation of His Passion. In the same way, in uniting ourselves 
more closely to our Blessed Mother, by offering reparation to her 
Immaculate Heart, we thereby enter more deeply into the Mystery 
of the Sacred Heart of her Divine Son—these two Hearts formed 
but one in the work of our salvation. Hence we can offer no more 
fitting reparation to the Sacred Heart than to offer Him our poor 
hearts in the Immaculate Heart of His Blessed Mother. 

The children who saw the vision at Fatima well realised the 
connection between devotion to these two Hearts. Some time 
before her death, Jacinta said to Lucy: ‘Tell everybody that the 
Heart of Jesus wishes that by His side should be venerated the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Tell them to ask peace through the 

® Immaculate Heart of Mary. God has placed it in her hands. 
Oh that I could put into the heart of everybody the flame I feel 
burning within my breast and which makes me love so much the 
Heart of Jesus and the Heart of Mary.’ 

These words remind us of the intentions for which the practice 
of reparation is to be spread throughout the world. The one 
mentioned here is Peace. Other intentions also mentioned by 
the children are the CoNVERSION OF SINNERS, and the welfare 
of the Hoty FaTuer, indeed, of the whole Courcu. These intent- 
ions are no less urgent today than they were in the year 1917. We 

— could, with profit, therefore, make frequent use of the little 
*9 formula composed: by Jacinta and her brother Francisco, and 
which they were in the habit of repeating as they offered up 
their little sacrifices and acts of reparation :— 
‘O Jesus, it is for love of you, for the conversion of sinners, 
for the Holy Father, and in reparation for the sins committed 
against the Immaculate Heart of Mary, that we offer you this.’ 
The frequent use of this prayer should help us to keep before 
our minds these pressing intentions and to develop in us the spirit 
of reparation. 


The Ritual of The Mass 


AMBROSE CrRorFts, O.P. 


HE Cuurcw in leading her children into the mysteries of 

faith has her own special pedagogy which never loses sight 

of the realities of our human ways and needs. We require 
the visible and material to guide us into the knowledge of the 
invisible and spiritual. Thus the ritual of the Mass is all adapted to 
enfold ‘the mystery of the great action’, as it was anciently called. 
The purpose of the rites which have been arranged around that 
inner mystery is to lead the faithful into the arcanum, the secret, 
which is enclosed. The Mass is a visible sign of the hidden sacrificial 
action of the living Christ. Leading to that central sign there 
are many other signs and symbols, which form the external 
ceremonial. All these secondary signs have their own precise 
meaning, and the Mass, as we celebrate it‘today, cannot be fully 
appreciated without some knowledge of their significance. 

Too frequently this Mass symbolism fails to attain its purpose 
because it lacks meaning to the greater part of the congregation. 
Its purpose is prayerful. The altar, the vestments, the lights, 
the incense, are all meant to rivet attention on Christ, the principal 
offerer. ‘Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus’ 
(Phil. 2:5). The priest at the altar resembles a choir-master, 
leading the faithful by voice, hands and bodily worship into a 
fitting disposition of devotion. All these external gestures are 
prescribed by the Missal, and give deeper expression to the 
prayers they accompany. The wider use of the Missal should 
lead also to a greater appreciation of the signs of the Great Sign. 
This appreciation should be regarded as an essential part of our 
Liturgical revival. It will help mightily to foster what Pope Pius X 
called ‘active participation in the liturgical service,’ which he 
declared to be ‘the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.’ This closer following of the priest on the altar 
in the might of sacrificial prayer, expressed even in signs, will 
convince pious Christian souls, that though private prayer is 
both essential and efficacious, their power of intercession is far 
greater when, one with the priest, they are associated in the 
public worship of the Church. 
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2 St. Vincent Ferrer declared that the Mass is the highest act of 
%ontemplation that is possible. The gateway into that contemplative 
act is the external rite. St. Thomas teaches that the entire liturgy 
of the Mass helps in this work of contemplation, since it has for 
its purpose ‘to excite devotion and reverence for the sacred mysteries, 
and to explain their effects.’ Again he says: ‘Since the whole 
mystery of our salvation is comprised in this sacrament, therefore 
it is performed with greater solemnity than the other sacraments.’ 
The Fathers of the Council of Trent also emphasise the importance 
of the external setting, of the candles, incense, vestments, music, 
and other things, as being ‘derived from Apostolic discipline 
and tradition, whereby both the majesty of so great a sacrifice 
might be recommended, and the minds of the faithful excited, 
by these visible signs of religion and piety, to the contemplation 
of the most sublime things which are hidden in this sacrifice.’ 


The Altar of God 


Of the many material requisites for the Holy Sacrifice, the 
altar on which it is celebrated is the most evident of all the symbols. 
The Roman Pontifical calls it the symbol of Christ Himself. 
Its orientation is indicative of Christ’s coming after the long 
ages of waiting. It faces eastwards towards the rising sun, as a 
type of the Messiah, according to the Prophet: “Unto you that 
fear my name the Sun of Justice shall arise’ (Mal. 2:4). Saint 
Ambrose says that the altar of the Church is a type of Christ’s 
body. On it are five crosses in memory of the five wounds. In 
the ceremony of its consecration for use in the Most Holy Sacrifice 
oil of chrism is poured on it in memory of the anointing of the 
body of Christ. The tiny sepulchre contains relics of the saints, 
as a reminder of the altar tombs of the first martyrs, and of the 
union of the Mystic Body with the Head. The lighted candles 
which shine out from it in yet another way signify the Saviour 
Who said: ‘I am the light of the world.’ The crucifix which sur- 
mounts it belongs to it by right of identity of sacrifice. Finally, 
the vestments worn by the priest, each of which has its own 
mystic symbolism, add solemnity and emphasise the altogether 
sacred and unworldly character of the priestly work on the altar 
of God. 
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‘The Sacred Minister 


Against the background of permanent symbolism of the altai® 
and its furnishings, the vested priest must add his own contribution 
of external observances in the actual celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice. In the Mass there are many signs and gestures which 
claim the attention of the faithful, and increase the fervour of 
their prayer. A variety of prescribed actions by the celebrant 
join body to soul in the worship of God. St. Thomas under the 
heading of adoration speaks of bodily worship: ‘As we are composed 
of a twofold nature, intellectual and sensible, we offer God a 
twofold adoration, namely a spiritual adoration consisting in 
internal devotion of the mind, and a bodily adoration, which 
‘consists in an exterior humbling of the body. . . . Bodily devotion 
is done in spirit, in so far as it proceeds from and is directed to 
spiritual devotion.’ ‘The Incarnate Word deigned to use this 


form of worship during His life. His Passion and death marked © 


the final excellence of His adoration of the Father in body as 
well as in soul, His outstretched arms on the Cross were an eloquent 
symbol of the offering of Himself in universal redemption. 

All through the Mass, actions correspond with words. They 
are given in precise detail in the rubrics, and have been hallowed 
by ancient usage. The priest standing at the steps prepares himself 
in the consciousness of his unworthiness to go unto the altar of 
God. Bowing low before the altar he assumes an attitude of 
repentance. He strikes his breast at the ‘mea culpa’, as he does 


ee 


again later at the prayer ‘Nobis quoque peccatoribus’. Having ee 


ascended the steps he kisses the altar in token of his love of Christ. 
He genuflects at the words of the Creed announcing the Incarnation, 
After the Consecration he frequently repeats the same act of 
adoration and reverence to God Incarnate on the altar. Four 
times, when there is a special urgency in his prayer, for example 
at the supplication to the Eternal Father after the Consecration, 
he bows down profoundly over the altar with hands joined, or 
with arms crossed on his breast. During the celebration there is 
‘constant movement at the altar, so that the Epistle and Gospel 
sides are well known parts of the church itself. The opening 
prayers, the Epistle and gradual are said for the faithful who are 
symbolically represented by the south side, which is warmed 
by the midday sun. On the other hand, the Gospel is read towards 
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phe north, because the message of Christ is addressed to all pagan 
nations. St. Gregory gives us the symbolic meaning: “The dark 
cold north isa figure of the heathen world; for idolatry has hardened 
their hearts, just as the cold has frozen the northern lands.’ 


The Anointed Hands 


The hands of the priest are consecrated, because, like Jesus 
did at the Last Supper, he must take bread into them at the 
Consecration. These hands which are holy have a large part to 
play in the external and representative action of the Mass. ‘lhe 
priest prays not only with lips but with hands, which add their 
own eloquence to the impetratory power of the sacrifice. ‘All 
we who pray,’ says St. Augustine, ‘are but beggars in the presence 
of God, and stand before the presence of the Almighty.’ Supphant 

phands emphasise our mendicancy. Normally, as the priest moves 
from side to side of the altar, they are joined palm to palm on 
his breast, and are reminiscent of the ancient oath of fealty to the 
liege-lord. In most of the prayers, and generally throughout 
the Canon they are held wide apart. Originally Christians found 
‘n hands and arms outstretched an outward representation of the 
Crucified Christ. In the Catacombs the Holy Mother, the Church, 
is represented as a, matron with hands extended beyond the 
shoulders, standing close to a trypod on which rest the symbols 
of the Eucharist. St. Ambrose says that outstretched hands are a 
mystical figure of our Saviour praying for the world’s redemption 

*> with arms outstretched upon the Cross. Tertullian is a still earlier 
witness to the same usage: ‘We Christians pray with eyes raised 
to heaven, and uplifted hands, because they are pure. We are not 
satisfied with raising our hands, we even extend our arms in 
memory of the Lord’s Passion.’ In the Dominican and other 
rites, this extending of the arms at the prayer which follows the 
Consecration is eloquent of the ancient usage. 

The opening of the hands at the ‘Dominus vobiscum’ conveys 
the idea of salutation, of embracing all in the wide distribution 
of grace of which the priest is minister: by joining them again 
whilst still facing the people, the celebrant would weld them 
together in closer union with Christ their Head in the mystery 
performed on the altar. Perhaps the most significant use of the 
priestly hands lies in the frequent signs of the Cross, which are 
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made at different parts of the Mass in accompaniment with prayer 


The priest makes it over the people; he makes it over himself 


in token of blessing and association with the Cross of Christ. 
He signs the table of the altar with it to remind him that it 
represents the crucified body of the Lord. He makes it over the 
offerings that they may be holy in the sight of God. He makes 
it over the body and blood of Jesus really present on the altar 
after the Consecration. St. Thomas declares that the signs of 
the Cross after the Consecration recall the Saviour’s sacrifice 
on the Cross, and its pepetuation in the Mass. That association 
of the Mass and Calvary is still more mysteriously signified when 
he makes the sign of the Cross with the Sacred Host over the 
chalice and over the altar. 


LIKE THE ANGELS 


In the midst of our employments, we ought to have God 
present to our minds, in imitation of the holy Angels who, 
when they are sent to attend on us, so acquit themselves of 
the functions of this exterior ministry, as never to be drawn 
from their interior attention to God.—St. Bonaventure. 


THE LIVING TEMPLE 


Some there are who visit with great devotion holy places and 
solemn shrines. I do not condemn their piety, but I would 
remind them that faith teaches us that our own interior is 
also a sanctuary, because it is the living temple of God, 
and the dwelling of the Most Holy Trinity. Let us enter then, 
into this temple, and adore our Lord there in spirit and 
in truth: this is a most sublime devotion. Make frequent 
visits to this interior sanctuary, and see that the lamps be 
ever burning there. These lamps are the virtues of faith, hope 
and charity. Your soul is the temple in which the living 
God dwells by faith—St. Paul of the Cross. 


» St. Anthony Mary Claret “” 


M. A. Novan, C.M.F. 


OPE PIUSXI speakinc of Anthony Claret at his beatification 
Paie ‘It is a very personal glory and merit of his, that he 

linked so happily the ministry of preaching, charitable works. 
and personal holiness with a very modern, much-needed, vigorous 
and brilliant apostolate of the Press, by means of books, pamphlets 
and newspapers. . . . He was in truth a precursor of Catholic 
Action.’ Who then is this new Saint so admired by the great 
Pontiff ? 


* * * * * 
’ : 


Saint Anthony Claret was born at Sallent, Barcelona, Spain, 
on Christmas Eve, 1807, of good Catholic parents who brought 
him up carefully and religiously. His childhood was marked by 
deep piety, modesty and obedience. His parents were weavers, and 
Antonio showed so much proficiency in this artistic and highly- 
skilled craft that they sent him to Barcelona where he might be 
‘n touch with the masters of the art. Here he distinguished himself 
as much by the purity of life as by the superiority of his 
craftsmanship. 


Missionary Priest 


™ Soon it became evident that God was calling him to the priest- 
hood, He entered the diocesan seminary at Vich and gave himself 
up to the practice of prayer and mottification in deadly earnest. 
He was ordained a priest even before he had finished his studies, 
his bishop seeing in this young man no ordinary seminarist. As 
parish priest his zeal for the souls in his care knew no bounds, 
and he worked his first miracles while visiting his parishioners. 
His parish became a model of Catholic life, but in his burning 
zeal he still found time to preach missions in neighbouring parishes. 
where his name began to be venerated.’ But his zeal needed still 
more scope, and he resolved to join. Propaganda Fide, wishing 
to be sent to the most difficult parts of the mission-field and. 


1 St. Anthony Mary Claret was canonized on the 7th May, 1950. 
193 
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to be allowed, perhaps, to die for Christ. But his own land was 
to be the scene of Anthony’s labours, and, God’s will being mad@) 
plain to him in this matter, he returned to Spain and began those 
amazing activities which were to end only with his death, 


Founder 


To cope with the tremendous number of calls upon him, he 
gathered round him a band of priests who developed into his 
‘Congregation, of Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary,’ known now as Claretian Fathers (C.M.F.). His Congregation 
was to be essentially missionary. He set up a very high standard 
for them. ‘A true Missionary Son of the Immaculate Heart of 


' Mary,’ he wrote, ‘is one who is ever aglow with the fire of divine 


love, who enkindles it wherever he goes, who ardently desires 
and procures by all means to set the whole world ablaze with; 
the same fire by which he is consumed. Nothing can hold him 
back, he takes pleasure in privations, accepts all labours, embraces 
all calumnies, and rejoices in every suffering. His principal thought 
is, how can he best follow and imitate Jesus Christ in his toils 
and sufferings; to His honour and glory and to the salvation of 
souls he directs all that he does.’ 


- 


Archbishop 


His plans, however, were somehow frustrated and the new 
Congregation left fatherless; for the year following its beginning, 
its founder was nominated to the Archiepiscopal See of Santiago, &™ 
Cuba. Though he shrank intensely from this honour he yielded 
to the will of his superiors. ‘The mitre is very large and my head 
is-very small.’ he said sorrowfully on the day of his consecration. 
Yet the success in all his undertakings was to be phenomenal, 
though the hostility he evoked was also so great that he almost 
lost his life at the hands of an assassin. To him it was a great 
joy to be wounded for Christ’s sake. During the first two years 
of his stay in Cuba he visited his entire diocese four times, covering 
an extension of 45,000 square miles. here was not a town or a 
farm which he did not visit, often having to cross high, bleak 
plateaux or wide stretches of land, always on horseback or on foot, 
through more or less unknown paths. His journeys were not less 
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: twenty leagues at a time, and there were occasions on which 
e went without tasting food in twenty-four hours beneath the 
burning sun of thé tropical zone. All this was made known to: 
Pius IX who called him ‘a pastor according to: God’s heart.’ 


Royal Confessor 


Queen Isabella II, then in power, also heard of the deeds of 
the Archbishop of Santiago, whose guidance and support she 
sought to obtain by appointing him her Confessor. He accepted 
this new responsibility only by the desire of the Holy See and 
on three conditions: these were, that he should not be forced 
to live at the palace, nor attend royal functions, nor in any way 
be restricted from his untiring hunt for souls. 

The zeal that in his youth had transformed his parish, and 
later on his archdiocese, now made itself felt in the very different 


* milieu of the Court, where he succeeded again, thanks to his 


well-balanced character, his tact and practical sense, as much as 
to the irresistible influence of his holy life. The Spanish Court 
became famous for the simplicity, modesty and regularity of its 
life. Of his apostolic labours at this time we possess the following 
report of the Bulletin of S.V.P.: ‘His preaching, simple, cordial 
and effusive, is the advice of a father who loves his children. i925: 
His endurance and strength bears no comparison.. We have seen 
him standing for two hours in the morning and two in the afternoon 
addressing apostolic exhortations and counsels. to the people of 
= Madrid, with vigorous intonations and sustained energy. Not for a 


~ moment did he seem to be fatigued, nor did his voice weaken. 


mc 


He was not seen to wipe his brow, nor moister his lips with water. 
It seemed as if all the weakness of human nature respected him 
during these blessed hours, being willing to grant him a truce of 
moral triumph and the greatest possible benefit to the troubled 
mortals who listened to him.’ Yet Archbishop Claret moving 
about through the capital, always intent on his Miaster’s business, 
complained that he was ‘idle as a bird.’ But his opportunity came 
when the Queen left the capital to travel in the provinces. No 
sooner had the royal cortege arrived at a city than the Queen’s 
Confessor left it and found his way to gaols, hospitals, convents, 
churches. He even preached in streets and squares, and people 
flocked to him so much that he had to be protected by the police. 
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It was at this time in his life that he preached as many as nine, 


ie 
he? 
Es 


ten and even fourteen times in one day. « 


Living Tabernacle 


St. Anthony Claret’s personality is so rich that many books 
would not suffice to present it to the reader. Here we can only 
mention his two great characteristics, namely, love of God and 
love of souls. His love of God so overwhelmed him that he used 
to burst into ardent exclamations, such as, ‘O Mary, give me love! 
J am hungry and thirsty for love!’ He even asked his penitents: 
“Tell me how I can love God more. ‘Tell me, you who love Him 
so much.’ His intense love for God naturally issued into an intense 
love for souls. His generosity, chastity, poverty, patience were 
all heroic, but his zeal was his chief characteristic. He was an 
apostle. He had great gifts of nature: a sturdy physique, a sonorous 
voice, vivid personality, a wonderful memory, a sensitive and 
loving heart. But all this was sublimated by grace that it might be 
used ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam.’ Small wonder that the hostility 
of the devil was aroused and he had to bear the hardest crosses, 
even the dishonouring of his good name. St. Anthony Claret 
was indeed one of the most persecuted men in history, so much 
so that even his heroic humility and courage almost broke down, 
and he had to be comforted by Our Lady herself who, among 
many other times, appeared to him once showing him her divine 
Child one Christmas night, while he was saying Mass. Further 
to sustain him in his prodigious work for souls, Heaven granted 
him the very marvellous favour of the keeping of the Sacred 
Species of the Holy Eucharist within his breast from one 
communion to the next, a favour he enjoyed without break the 
last nine years of his life. Of this we possess convincing proof. 


Father of the Vatican Council 


© 


In 1868 Queen Isabella lost her throne and her Confessor — 


followed her into exile. For six months he worked in Paris among 
his countrymen. Then he went to Rome to take part in the Vatican 
‘Council, defending Papal infallibility with great eloquence and 
producing a deep impression on that august assembly. Our 
‘Cardinal Manning was heard to remark: ‘You Spanish Bishops 
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are the Imperial Guard of the Roman Pontiff. Once you start 
Yo fight nothing can resist you.’ This was due to Archbishop 
Claret’s interposition in the debate at a critical point in the discus- 
sion. “I bear in my body,’ exclaimed Archbishop Claret in a burst 
of inspiration, ‘the wounds of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Would 
that it were granted me to shed my blood in defence of the 
infallibility of the Pope.’ This contributed to the final decision. 
“Truly, Monsignor Claret is a Confessor of the Faith,’ wrote 
the Secretary of the Council. 


Happy Death 


Although in failing health, he had refused to leave Rome before 
Papal infallibility was defined dogma of faith. Now full of joy 
for the final definition, he retired to the Cistercian monastery of 
Fontfriode, in France. Here, after renewing his vows in the 

"Congregation he had founded, he died a beautiful death. On his 
tombstone were carved the words of St. Gregory VII: ‘I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore, I die in exile.’—His 
body rests in the mother-house of the Order at Vich, Barcelona. 


* * * { * * 


Angel of the Apocalypse 


Our Saint has been called the Angel of the Apocalypse because 

of the following passages of his Autobiography: ‘Jesus gave me 
_to understand great things from those words of the Apocalypse 
Pc. 8, v. 13): ‘Et vidi et audivi vocem unius aquilae—and I 
beheld and heard the voice of one eagle flying through the midst 
of heaven, saying with a loud voice: Woe, woe, woe to the 
inhabitants of the earth because of the judgments of God which 
are going to descend upon the world.’ These are: (1) Protestantism- 
Communism; (2) The four archdemons who will incite all in a 
truly frightful manner to the love of pleasures, of money, to 
independence of reason, and independence of will; (3) The great 
wars with their horrible consequences.’ . . . ‘In order to counteract 

_ these evils, Our Saviour made me understand that three devotions 
had to be intensified, namely, the Trisiagion SS. Trinitatis, 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, and devotion to the Holy 
Rosary.’ Our Lady told him that she wanted him to be ‘the 


a 
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Dominic of modern times.’ Again: ‘On the 24th of September,, 
Feast of our Lady of Grace, Our Lord enlightened me in regard’ 
to this passage of the Apocalypse (c. 10, v. 1-3): And I saw another 
mighty angel come down from heaven clothed with a cloud and a 
rainbow on his head, and his face was as the sun and his feet 
as pillars of fire. And he had in his hand a little book open : and 
he set his right foot upon the sea and his left foot upon the earth. 
And he cried with a loud voice as when a lion roareth. And when 
he cried seven thunders uttered their voices.’ Who can see whose 
figure the mighty angel was although his humility shuns from 
telling us? Let us not forget that Anthony Claret set his right foot 
upon the sea when he went to Cuba as Archbishop of Santiago 
and evangelised the island for seven years and he set his left foot 
upon the earth when he moved about Spain as an untiring lion 
in search of his prey, men’s souls. ¥ 

But he is quite definite about his Missionaries. ‘Here, writes he,’ 
the Sons of the Immaculate Heart of Mary make their appearance. 
The thunders referred to by the angel were seven, but this is 
rather an indefinite number, and applied to the Congregation 
the sense includes all its members. hey are to be compared to 
those thunders because like thunders they will shout and make 
their voices heard by their love and zeal, just like St. John and 
St. James who were called the sons of thunder. Our Lord wills 
me and my companions to imitate the apostles John and James 
in zeal, chastity and love for Jesus and Mary.’ This quotation 
will explain the volcanic activity which made Anthony Claret gies 
preach 25,000 sermons, write 144 different works, of which~ ~ 
were distributed eleven million volumes, and no end of pamphlets, 
bulletins, and leaflets, and establish Parochial and Popular Libraries 
and the magnificent Academy of San Miguel. Our Lord had told 
him on September 23rd, 1859: ‘You will fly through the midst 
of the earth, or walk with great swiftness to preach of the great 
chastisements soon to come to pass.’ 


Miracles and Prophecies 


Our Saint made many prophecies and worked many miracles, . 
the latter both in life and after his death. Of his miracles the 
following is one of the two approved for his canonization: Sister 
Josephine was afflicted with cancer of the breast. After months 


& 


-of intense suffering, it was decided to operate. In the evening of 

ay 11th, 1934, a relic of Blessed Anthony Claret was applied 
to Sister, who was able to sleep the entire night without pain. 
The following morning she was completely cured, the cancer 
having disappeared. This prophecy forms part of the precious 
heritage of the Claretian Family: The Congregation of the Sons 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary will spread over the whole 
world, will endure until the end of time, and all those who die 
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in it will be saved. 


THE SALT OF LIFE 


By interior recollection we retire into God, or draw God 
within ourselves. But when and where can we have recourse 
to it? At all times, and in all places. Neither repast, nor 
company, nor change, nor occupation can hinder it, as 
neither does tt hinder or interfere with any action. On the 
contrary, it is a salt which seasons every kind of meat, 
or a sugar which spoils no sauce. It consists only in interior 
looks between the soul and God.—St. Francis of Sales. 


WHERE GOD AWAITS US 


Let it be plainly understood that we cannot return to God, 
unless we first enter into ourselves. God is everywhere, 
but not everywhere to us. There is but one point in the 
universe where God communicates with us, and that is the 
centre of our own soul. There He waits for us; there He 
meets us; there He speaks to us. To seek Him, therefore, 
we ‘must enter into our own interior.— Archbishop 
Ullathorne. 


The Way of Divine Love 3 
CorRNELIUS WILLIAMS, O.P. 


ENECA, wriTING to his friend Lucillus, gives him the 

following advice: ‘Cherish some man of high character, and 

keep him ever before your eyes, living as if he were watching 
you, and ordering all your actions as if he beheld them.’ This 
is a counsel that has been followed by all the saints, with this 
difference, however, that they strove ever to live in the presence 
of Almighty God, knowing with certainty that God is present 
in all places, watching over all things and caring for all men 
with a father’s loving solicitude. The Christian saint realizes, 
too, the full import of what that pagan philosopher said: ‘We can _, 
get rid of most sins, if we have a witness who stands near us when~” 
we are likely to go wrong,’ because the witness they have near 
them is God. 

The Christian also realizes that the God-Incarnate, Christ 
our Lord, is ever near him; that He ever cares for him and loves 
him. The Word of God did not cease to dwell amongst us when 
He died, rose again and ascended into Heaven. Did He not assure 
His disciples: ‘Behold I am with you all days even to the consumma- 
tion of the world’ (Matth. 28:20). And St. John tells us that 
‘having loved his own that were in the world He loved them 
unto the end’ (Jn. 13:1). The love which Our Lord has for US ie 
is individual and personal. From the right hand of His Father in 
Heaven He watches over each of us individually. In order to 
prove this love for us God became man, so that He might thus be 
able to claim our love and service in return. 

The Christian, then, ever lives in the presence of his God, 
who is Christ our Lord. He knows in faith that Christ has care 
for him and still loves him. But ever since the Ascension of Our 
Lord, men have always been in danger of forgetting this truth of 
their faith—the personal interest of their Saviour in each of 
them and His ardent desire to be loved by each of them. In order 
to revive that faith, when it would perhaps have died from the 
hearts of men, Our Lord Himself, in the course of the centuries, 
appeared visibly to certain chosen souls, assuring them again 
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of His love for all men and proclaiming His one great desire of 

eing loved by them. Thus we call to mind the visions and 
revelations made to Mother Julian of Norwich, to Saint Catherine 
of Sienna, to Blessed Angela of Foligno, to Saint Margaret Mary 
Alocoque, to mention but a few of a host of saints to whom Our 
Lord made His presence visible and through whom he wished 
to teach men a lesson, the lesson of His love and mercy. 

In recent times Our Lord is said to have appeared to a member 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus—Sister Josefa Menendez 
Coadjutrix sister of the Society. So far the Church has made 
no official statement whatever concerning this modern messenger 
of the Sacred Heart. Consequently nothing we shall write here is 
meant to forestall that judgment, which alone can tell us 
authoritatively—as it has done in’many cases before—whether 
ppister Josefa’s message be really from God or a mere figment 
of her own imagination. 

Sister Josefa was born on February 4th, 1890, in Madrid, Spain. 
She was the eldest of a family of six children. She was confirmed 
at the age of five and received her First Communion when eleven 
years old. Already at that early age she felt drawn in some 
mysterious way to become a consecrated spouse of Christ. Writing 
of her preparation for her First Communion she tells us: ‘I made 
a consecration of myself to the Child Jesus, asking with fervour 
that I might be wholly and entirely His.’ In 1907, at the age of 17, 
circumstances obliged her to take over almost full family 

>responsibility. Her youngest sister died then, and both her parents 
became seriously and permanently ill. She had to become the 
bread-winner for her parents and three young sisters. She still 
felt she had a vocation to the religious life and confided to her 
sister one day that she wanted to become a nun far from Spain, 
so that her sacrifice might be complete. It was not, however, 
until 1919 that her hopes were fulfilled. She left Spain on February 
4th, 1919, and entered the Convent of the Sacred Heart of “Les 
Feuillants,’ at Poitiers, France. She was then 29 years old. She 
spent the next four years in this convent, except for two short 
periods, one in the Sacred Heart Convent in Marmoutiers, 


1 The Way of Divine Love or the Message of the Sacred Heart to the World 
and a shdtt biography of His Messenger, Sister Josefa Menéndez, Coadjutrix 
Sister of the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Sands & Co. (Publishers) 
Ltd., London and Glasgow, 1949. 
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and the other in the Mother House of the Society in Rome. 
She died a holy death at “Les Feuillants’, on December 29th® 
1923, not yet 34 years old. 

Early in her religious life it became clear to her superiors that 
Josefa was in some way specially favoured by God. She had 
frequent visions of Our Divine Lord, of Our Blessed Lady and 
of Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat, Foundress of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Acting under the dictates of prudence 
and realizing the possibility of self-deception, her superiors put 
Josefa under obedience to write down all she saw and heard. 
And as if to reassure all, Our Lord Himself appointed the Prior 
of the Dominicans at Poitiers, Fr. Boyer, O.P., as her special 
director. ‘his office he fulfilled conscientiously until the day of 
Tosefa’s death. 

It was only gradually that Our Lord made known to Josefa _ 
that He wished to give a message to the modern world through her. © 
She was chosen by Him to be His messenger. In June, 1921, 
He told her: ‘Remember my words and believe them. My Heart 
has but one desire, which is to enclose you in It, to possess you 
in my love, then to make of your frailty and littleness a channel to 
convey mercy to many souls who will be saved by your means. 
Later on, I will reveal to you-the burning secrets of My Heart 
and many souls will profit by them. I want you to write down 
and keep all I tell you. It will be read when you are in Heaven. 
Do not think that I make use of you because of your merits, but I 
want souls to realize how my Power makes use of poor and miser- 
able instruments.’ In February, 1921, He had told her: “The world ~ 
does not know the mercy of my Heart. I intend to enlighten them 
through you. I want you to be the apostle of my love and mercy.’ 

The kernel of the message which Josefa was to give the world 
can be given very briefly. It is a message which Our Lord Himself 
brought to men just 2,000 years ago. It is the message of ‘great joy” 
brought by the angels to the shepherds. It is this (1) Firstly, 
Our Lord loves the world with a burning love and His one desire 
is to pardon sinners and draw them to Himself again. “The world is 
rushing headlong to ruin,’ He told her in February, 1922, ‘I am 
in search of souls who will repair the many offences that are 
committed against the divine Majesty and I am consumed with 
desire to pardon.’ And on the 7th. October, 1923, shortly before 
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Josefa’s death, He told her: ‘My one desire is to reveal to souls 
the love, the mercy and the pardon of My Heart, and I have chosen 
you to do it for Me.’ (2) Secondly, in return for His love Our 
Lord asks for love on the part of men and especially from those 
consecrated to His service, nuns and priests. Time and time again, 
He mourns over the fact that many, even of these consecrated souls, 
forget His love for them, forget that they have ever pledged 
themselves to His service. (3) Thirdly, the need for a spirit of 
reparation on the part of those that really love Our Lord and 
recognize all that He has done for them. He asks that His faithful 
followers be filled with a desire to make reparation for their 
own personal sins and also for the sins of others. On Calvary 
Our Lord Himself became a victim for the sins of mankind. 
Now He asks men to become victims with Him in order to save 
the world from ruin. By our loyalties and love we can make up to 
Our Lord for the sins of our fellowmen and thus save their immortal 
souls. Without that spirit of reparation in union with the sufferings 
of Our Lord millions may be lost. In the last analysis, we are 
responsible not only for our own souls, but also for the souls of 
all those for whom Christ died, for the souls of all men. If the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ means anything, it means 
that. ‘Great is the Lord,’ wrote St. Ambrose, ‘who for the sake of 
some, forgiveth the sins of others: who trieth some and pardoneth 
the wanderings of others. . . . If thou doubt of the pardon of thy 
sins, because of their grievousness, get thee to the Church, that 
she may pray for thee, and that the Lord, accepting her countenance 
may grant to her petitions what He refuses to thine.’ That, to 
my mind, is the essence of the message brought by Josefa to the 
modern world. It is as old as Christianity itself and rings as true. 
Many of the saints have been given revelations and visions of 
Hell. Sister Josefa, too, has much to say about this place of torments. 
By God’s dispensation she was herself grievously persecuted by the 
evil one, (we recall what the saintly Cure d’Ars had to endure 
from him), and was even transported many times mysteriously 
into the infernal abyss. Her description of her experiences there, 
and of what and whom she saw there, is truly frightening. Many 
souls have taken exception to it. Perhaps it is meant to frighten 
us and shake us out of our spiritual lethargy, so that, beginning to 
serve God from fear of His just punishments, we may end by 
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loving Him Whose one desire is to love and forgive us. The, 
Church’s teaching with regard to Hell may be summed up as_ 


follows: (1) Firstly, it is a reality. There is a place of eternal 
punishment in the next life, for the fallen angels and for those 
men who die in the state of mortal sin, enemies of God. (2) Secondly 
that punishment is twofold: the pain of loss, as it is called, which 
is the culpable loss of God, the culpable loss of that Beatific 
Vision in which the blessed will enjoy the- possession of God for 
all eternity. It is an impossibility to see God, then, and, greater 
horror still, an impossibility to love Him. It is a condemnation 
to a life of hate for ever. Then, there is the pain of sense, by 
which the body will be punished eternally by fire for its share in 
man’s sins. Nothing that Sister Josefa has written, it would seem, 
runs counter to these defined facts. 

Should the Church, in time, give her official approval to Sister 


Josefa’s revelations, and perhaps, raise her to the altars of the ” 


s) 
V 


Church, no one will ever be obliged to accept any of these revela- | 


tions on divine faith. In such a declaration the Church merely 
states that there is nothing to be found in them contrary to revealed 
truth. Consequently, these revelations can never be imposed 
on any one, no more than the revelations made to Julian of Norwich, 
St. Catherine of Siena, or Catherine Emmerich. We will always 
be free to accept or reject them, according as they appeal to us 


or not, and according as we personally find the evidence convincing 


or not. 

It is known that already many souls have been deeply moved 
by the published accounts of Sister Josefa’s life and Message. 
Many others have been repulsed or even shocked by them. There 
is nothing strange in that, and it is no objection against the 
authenticity of her message. But reading the account of her life 
objectively, we venture to hope, with Cardinal Pacelli, that the 
pages of her life and revelations ‘may . . . efficaciously contribute 
to develop in many souls a confidence ever more complete and 
loving in the infinite mercy of this Divine Heart towards sinners 
such as we all are.’ (From letter of Cardinal Pacelli, written in 
1938, and to be found at the beginning of the recent account 
of the life and revelations of Sister Josefa.) 


OS 


> Christ - Consciousness “” 
WILLIAM BarRDEN, O.P. 


LACKFRIARS PusiicaTions are to be congratulated on 
Beau us an English translation of P. Gardeil’s thoroughly 
Pauline summary. of spirituality, Le Sens du Christ. In the 
course of six short chapters Fr. Gardeil touches on the basic 
themes of St. Paul’s teaching on our incorporation into Christ. No 
Apostle of Christ has ever loved his Master as St. Paul did, and 
no one has ever entered so fully into the mystery of Christ. For 
him to live was Christ. St. Thomas Aquinas with his own quiet 
luminousness penetrated the Pauline vision of Jesus as far as 
any theologian has ever done; the pages of the Tertia Pars devoted 
yo the mystery of Christ, are imperishable. In this book Father 
Gardeil gives us the benefit of his own close familiarity with 
St. Paul and with St. Thomas. Fr. Gardeil is perhaps best known 
for his work on the Structure of the Soul and Mystical Experience, 
in which he reveals his mastery of St. Augustine’s teaching on the 
Blessed Trinity and on the psychology of the human soul; here 
he reveals himself as being the most Christocentric of thinkers. 
After an introductory chapter on Christ our Life, he considers 
four aspects of our union with Christ:— Christ is our redemption, 
our justice, our sanctification and our wisdom (See 1 Cor., 1 : 30). 
The final chapter is on Christ, the Bread of Life. 


BUhrist, the God-Man . 

In the first chapter Fr. Gardeil reveals the fundamental significance 
for us, of the fact that God is made man in Christ. Moses feared to 
approach the burning bush. But we must draw near to Christ 
whose human nature is assumed into the closest of all unions 
with a divine person and is yet not absorbed. The hypostatic 
union was for our sake; therefore, we must draw near the God-man. 
Our spiritual life must be centred in Christ. He is the source 
of all our good; he must become the object of all our thought and 
love. What fills our minds and wills is what we live for. We must 
live for Christ. In this sense He must be our life. 

But, someone may say, is not God himself in his essence and 


1 by A. Gardeil, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, 64 pp. 2s. 
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in the Trinity of persons our life? That is true; but on earth, 
as members of Christ who saved us, our life is first and foremo# 
to be found in Christ. In heaven the order will be reversed; but 
the proportionate object of our faith is God made man. In going 
thus to Christ we need have no fear—we are going to God, and we 
are going to God in a way that he has devised as most suited to 
out littleness. By thought and love we must feed on Christ as the 
blessed in heaven feed on the unveiled Godhead. By thought and 
love we must even taste Christ in a certain experimental knowledge 
which is a refinement of our faith. We must impregnate ourselves 
with Christ and pour into the detail of every day the spirit we 
have drawn from this contemplation. In eternity God in his 
essence and in the Blessed Trinity will be our all; here on earth 
Christ is our sufficiency. 


Christ, Our Redemption  § 
The second chapter deals with the mystery of Christ as our Redeemer. 
Evil is everywhere. It is in the world. It is in the heart of fallen 
man. It is in the heart of the Christian where the struggle between 
good and evil is never ceasing. Evil entered into the earthly paradise 
of Eden. It enters too, into the earthly paradise of the religious 
life. There it reveals itself as the spirit of independence, in attach- 
ment to oneself, in the appropriation of all sorts of things by 
thought and desire, in oppositions and quarrels, in a tendency 
to lower things. It follows that the prayer to be delivered from 
evil expresses one of our deepest desires. This desire can clin 
to Christ. He is essentially our Redeemer, our Deliverer from evil. ~ 
He is our Redeemer because he has a human nature like us and 
because the works he performs in that human nature have an 
infinite moral worth by reason of the infinite Person whose they are, 
The expiatory sufferings of Christ have an infinite value. [n him we 
have been delivered from ail evil. We must have a living awareness 
of this redemptive act of Christ, we must understand that it is He 
and not we who repairs the fault and expiates the sin. We do some- 
thing, doubtless; but what we do is valueless apart from what he 
does for us: Our desire to expiate is good, but of itself it could 
never deliver us from evil; only the expiation of Christ can do that. 
We must cling to Christ the Redeemer; we must appropriate His 
redemptive act just as we contracted the sin of Adam. In Christ our 
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dpsire of deliverance is fulfilled. The awareness of this raises us 
above our petty distresses; it dilates our souls; it makes us strong 
against all temptation. We have found our refuge in him in whom 
all justice is fulfilled. In Christ are all the sources of life. He 
is like some high mountain whose invisible summit is hidden in 
the cloud of the Godhead. From that summit, rivers of life stream 
forth on every side. 


Christ, Our Justice 

Since in Christ we have a Redeemer, there is no need to torment 
ourselves because of the multitude of our daily faults. In Christ 
the Redeemer we are dead to sin. This is not what Luther taught, 
because we are so dead to sin that sin is dead in us. But even 
more wonderful still, Christ is our justice. St. Paul expounds this 
yloctrine, especially in his epistle to the Romans. He himself had 
been tormented by the ideal of moral goodness and fulfilled all the 
prescriptions of the law to the last iota. He sought to attain all 
justice in the integral observance of the Mosaic law. But Jesus 
Christ preached the liberty of the children of God, and St. Paul 
himself, after his conversion, realised more than any other the 
meaning of this liberty. Having died to sin with Jesus Christ who 
died for us, we must rise with him in his resurrection and walk in 
newness of life. If we live with the Risen Christ we shall be 
inspired in every circumstance of life. If we hunger after justice, 
we must cling to Christ in a living, active faith, and by that we 
yshall be made just. 

Only if the law we observe is vivified by the Spirit of Christ 
will it be of any value. Christ’s justice is something much richer 
than the rigid fulfilment of the text of the law. The spring of 
our action must be a living contact with the Spirit of Christ. There 
is between man and God a much more important relationship 
than that of obedience to a law-giver. There is a relationship of a 
confiding faith and love which trusts in God and gives itself 
entirely to Him. When by a living faith we cling to the risen 
Christ, we are saved hy Him and we rise, to newness of life. ‘Jesus 
Christ, who died for my sins, I cling to Thee; Thou art my law 
and my justice,’ thus we may pray, and as we pray we make our 
own the challenge of St. Paul : 

Therefore if you be risen with Christ, 


‘ 
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Seek the things that are above, : 
Where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God. ¢ : 
Mind the things that are above, 
Not the things that are upon the earth, 

For you are dead: 

And your life is hid with Christ in God. 


(Col. 3 son23) 

Our personal effort is not excluded, but it is lifted up and 
carried by our union with the Risen Christ. We must become a new 
_ creature in Christ. He must live in us. Our obedience to law 
will now be in the Spirit of the Resurrection. In that Spirit an 
even more difficult law than that of the Old Covenant will find in 
us a joyous and liberating obedience. If we wish to live the Christian 
life we must be always coming back to the source of the Christian 


Spirit, the Spirit of the resurrection. © 


Christ, Our Sanctification 

It is well to study and know all about the whole band of virtues 
which govern our moral life; that can help us a great deal. But to 
cling to Christ is a simpler and a more effective formula for holiness. 
In the divine-human person of Jesus all holiness is to be found, 
all possibility of sin is unthinkable, and all our holiness is contained 
as in its source. Though Christ could not sin, yet His obedience 
to His Father was completely free. Freedom at its highest and 
best does not consist in the liberty to sin. Indeed, the less is 
the liberty to sin the greater is the freedom. Christ’s holiness au 
became in his human life, something familiar to us and tangible. ~ 
Here is something beyond all moral theology. Sanctity consists 
simply in looking at Christ, and making his words and example 
vivify our life. Sanctity is the love of Jesus. St. Paul more than 
any other understood that. Jesus Christ crucified is the book 
of life. None of the philosophers, even the Christian philosophers, 
have come anywhere near this wisdom. 


Christ, Our Wisdom 

SFesus Christ is our wisdom. The whole direction which our life 
takes depends on our view of the world and of ourselves. But we 
have no need to torment ourselves in seeking the true world-view, 
the true view of the meaning of humanity. The highest of all 
wisdoms is ours in the Person of Jesus Christ. In the Blessed 
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jj tinity, the Word, the Splendour of the Father, is the perfect 
expression of all that God is, of all that he thinks. It was this 
very Word which became man; the divine Wisdom was expressed 
in Christ. In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
If we cling to Christ our life will inevitably take the right direction. 

Christ crucified is the wisdom of God. The Being of beings, the 
Cause of causes, with all his magnificent attributes, is become a man 
dying on a cross. Christ crucified reveals the abyss of the wisdom 
of God which the things of the created world hardly allow us to 
suspect. This abyss of wisdom is an ocean of mercy, of forgiving 
love. The most sublime human conceptions of God are as nothing 
beside the revelation of God’s wisdom given us upon the cross. 

The practical wisdom which we derive from the contemplation 
of the God-man crucified for love'is beyond all human wisdom. 

, There we see the meaning of sin, the mercy of God, the littleness 
of human life and human values. All Christ’s lessons of humility, 
poverty, renunciation, of taking up the cross daily, find their 
fulfilment in his cross. Everything human must be abased that 
sin may be repaired and God be glorified. The final truth is 
the wisdom of the cross that we must die with Christ, if we would 
live with Him. The thought of the cross must never leave us; in its 
light we shall make true decisions in all the details of our actions. 
It has always something to teach us; especially it encourages us 
not to relax but to give always of our best. It gives us the grand 
example of redemptive suffering. 

=~ * * * * * 

In his final chapter Father Gardeil deals with Holy Communion 
as the supreme sacrament of our incorporation into Christ. We 
should strive to make the moment of Holy Communion as intense 
as we can. But even if we should relax at that precious moment, 
the all-sufficiency of Christ is not made void. We should bring 
the spirit of.our Holy Communion into every moment of our day. 
The more conscious is our union with Christ the more we shall 
be filled with joy. 

This little book will certainly help us to make our conscious 
union with Christ more vivid, constant and satisfying. It will help 
us to make him more and more the object of our unbroken thought 
and unremitting love. We shall have found our life in him and 
made our own the words of St. Paul: For to me to live is Christ. 


Book Reviews . é 


FREEMASONRY UNMASKED 
Mer. Georce E. Ditton, D.D. 
The Britons Publishing Society. 5/-. 


Tue full title of this book—Grand Orient Freemasonry Unmasked 
as the Secret Power behind Communism—may be a little misleading. 
Mer. Dillon of Sydney, Australia, delivered two lectures to the 
Catholic Young Men’s Society of Edinburgh, in October, 1884, on 
the work of secret societies in fostering and disseminating atheism. 
‘His choice of subject was inspired by the encyclical of Pope Leo 
XI, Humanum Genus published in that year. Mgr. Dillon’s lectures 
came out in book form in 1885, under the title: The War of Anti- 


Christ with the Church and Christian Civilisation, a book that is? 


now so rare that it is claimed only sinister causes could account 
for its scarcity. The present volume is a revised edition of the 
1885 book with a preface contributed by Fr. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. 
The book is rather carelessly printed and produced. 

Every individual must choose to accept the Christian Revelation 
or to reject it. The choice is between, on the one hand a super- 


natural destiny for man and a supernatural mode of life to be 


expressed in personal, family, social, national and international 
relationships, and on the other, a naturalistic purpose and code 
of living which is virtually atheistic. It is true to some exten‘ 
that what is not Christian is anti-Christian. It is true that the 
atheistic humanitarianism which led up to the French Revolution 
was deliberately fostered and disseminated by the Masonic lodges. 
Freemasonry played the same role in the revolutions in Germany, 
Spain and Italy, in the nineteenth century and in Mexico in the 
twentieth. Freemasonry is certainly a naturalistic anti-Christian 
secret society. Nevertheless, I do not think, and Mgr. Dillon has 
not proved, that all anti-Christian movements and all secret 
societies are actually organised and controlled by the inner circle 
of Freemasonry. here is a danger that we will set up a scapegoat 
and avail of it to escape from our own personal responsibility. 
The putting off of the old man is an unpleasant process seldom 
undertaken or accomplished with sufficient thoroughness. The 
210 
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frouble is that while we accept the Christian Revelation and all 
it implies, so far as it touches our believing and praying, we 
retain a materialist naturalist code for our business activities 
and perhaps for our politics. ‘In our time more than ever before,’ 
said Blessed Pius X, at the beatitication of St. Joan of Arc, ‘the 
greatest asset of the evil-disposed is the cowardice and weakness 
of good men, and all the vigour of Satan’s reign is due to the 
easy-going weakness of Catholics. Oh! if I might ask the Divine 
Redeemer, as the Prophet Zachary did in spirit; What are those 
wounds in the midst of Thy hands, the answer would not be doubtful. 
With these I was wounded in the house of them that loved me. 1 was 
wounded by my friends, who did nothing to defend me, and who 
on every occasion, made themselves the accomplices of my 
adversaries. And this reproach can be levelled at the weak and 
ytimid Catholics of all countries.’ UF. 
SAINT MARIA GORETTI 
Una Morrissey 
Mercier Press, Cork. (pp. 43) 1/6. 


One of the most disturbing features to be noticed at times in 
the lives of Catholics is the wide divergence between the pious 
practices they devoutly carry out, and the actual conduct of 
their everyday lives. The non-Catholic might be tempted to ask, 
‘Where is the fruit of so much piety? Does Catholic doctrine really 

sygovern the lives of those who believe?’ The life of St. Maria 

~ Goretti provides an answer that must certainly shock even the 
most apathetic reader into a new realisation of the main purpose 
of human life. 

In this new, brief biography, Una Morrissey tells the story 
of this Italian child’s rapid growth in holiness. ‘When a soul 
responds to grace the rewards of Almighty God are immediate.’ 
The Saint’s life is a wonderful verification of this truth, and the 
present, simple, unpretentious account offers a challenge to our 
proud, arrogant, and sensual age. All around us we see ‘love of 
self reaching even unto contempt of God.’ Here, in our own 
century, we see a humble child reverse the standards of the world 
and take the kingdom of God by violence. 

Every parent and every teacher will do well to read and re-read 
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this book, and to inculcate its lessons into the minds and hearts 
of those confided by God to their care. How often we trace he 
sanctity of the saints to its source in saintly parents. St. John 
Bosco, St. Therese of Lisieux, Blessed Pius X, and St. Maria 
Goretti, are outstanding examples, in modern times, of Jorgensen’s 
thesis, ‘In the beginning was the Mother.’ 

Much was. asked of Assunta Goretti, as much was asked of 
her faithful child. Her reward has surpassed that of any mother 
in the whole history of the Church. God is never outdone in 
generosity. Take up and read ! : F. MacN. 


THE GREAT MANTLE (the life of Giuseppe Melchior 
Sarto, Blessed Pope Pius X) 
KATHERINE BURTON 
Clonmore & Reynolds. (219 pp.) 16 /-9) 
Amonc the many holy men and women who have mirrored forth 
in their lives the attractiveness of Christ, Blessed Pius X holds 
an exalted place. His whole life was a labour of love for God and 
for his fellowmen, and, in the years that have passed since his 
death, the awareness of the Catholic world has grown that the 
“Beloved Pontiff’ is still aiding suffering humanity with his paternal 
care. His wonderful attractiveness, his tireless love, and his 
prudent zeal were rooted in the solid, doctrinal teachings of the 
Church. He was the gentlest of men but he was utterly un- 
compromising in the face of a threat to Christian principle. He 
realised vividly that personal piety and group activity were bothe ies 
alike doomed to failure if not based on the immutable foundations — 
of doctrine. “We must fight the enthronement of man in the 
place of God,’ he declared, ‘and the solution of all problems 
lies in the Church and in her teachings.’ 

As simple priest in Tombolo, as Canon in Treviso, as Bishop of 
Mantua, as Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, and as successor of 
Saint Peter, the key-note of his life was simplicity. He declared 
the clear principles. He re-stated, with no compromise and no | 
subtlety, the basic doctrines of the Church. His words and writings 
have pregnant meaning for our own disturbed, chaotic days. 
As Hilaire Belloc has written, ‘He met Modernism and the French 
situation almost, it seemed, as if a man inspired by sanctity had 
foreseen the immediate future of Europe.’ The saintly Pope was 
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gifted with a brilliant intellect, a balanced personality, and an 
Vincommon power of winning men’s hearts. Katherine Burton’s 
thoughtful and finely-written biography, shows how all these 
gifts were unified and controlled by the one master motive— his 
desire to make all things new in Christ. 

The full and varied life of the new Beatus makes a very interesting 
and inspiring story, and the writer successfully avoids both 
sentimentality and hagiographical jargon. The reader will be 
held enthralled by the history of the great events that figure in 
the pages, and the surpassing love that united the illustrious son 
to his saintly mother is revealed in all its radiance and charm. 
But the beloved ‘Pope of the Children’, was not destined for a 
life of unruffled peace and calm. Persecution of the Church in 
France, Mexico, Spain and Portugal, saddened his fatherly heart, 
and the discord and hatred of warring nations darkened his last 

® days. 

The Great Mantle is a book that will not alone make Blessed 
Pius X known and loved. It will make the reader anxious to 
pray and to work for the realisation of the ideals of him who 
‘wore the heavy burden of the great mantle and guarded it from 
the mire.’ 

‘Nothing is impossible,’ said Pope Pius X to his clergy, ‘for ' 
those who will and those who love.’ This message of hope comes 
to life anew in the pages of Katherine Burton’s work. May all 
who read be given grace to hear and to heed. F. MacN. 
HUMILITY : The Foundation of the Spiritual Life 
FATHER CaNick, O.F.M.Cap. 

Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 110. 6/-. 


‘You’reE fine today; how am I?’ said one psychiatrist to another, 
and as we are all apt to have blind spots on our conscience, it is 
necessary to develop an all-round alertness, lest pride creep 
stealthily up on us to destroy even our good deeds. ‘How am I?” 
is a question to be put not to a psychiatrist, but to conscience 
trained in humility. 
If conscience is not trained in humility it will give an inaccurate 
and distorted view, because naturally we are inclined to forget 
unpleasant facts like past sins and present sinfulness, Our easy 
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and unfounded optimism, which Graham Greene finds so much 

more appalling than our despair, comes of self-deception. A@ 
security technique that never relaxes vigilance, an habitual alertness 

against being deceived by our own selves, is necessary if we are 

not to be undone. ‘Lord, keep Thy Hand over Philip today,’ 

prayed St. Philip Neri, ‘for if Thou dost not, Philip will betray 

thee.’ 

Humility includes this alertness. The humble man is aware of 
his sins—‘Humility has a good memory,’ as Fr. McNabb said. It is a 
virtue about which we must be severely practical, since it involves 
a realistic acceptance of our relations with God. ‘Know, my 
daughter, what thou art and what I am,’ said Our Lord to Saint 
Catherine. ‘I am he that is. ‘Thou art that which is not.’ 

Fr. Canice is not severe or didactic, though he is practical 
both in his intention and in the direct advice he gives on how 


to acquire the virtue. He does not penetrate deep into what he ©) 


knows, but is content to tabulate what he finds about the nature 
of humility in the common stock of theological knowledge. 
Theologians may regret that he did not attempt a more radical 
and systematic treatment, but he does not write for theologians, 
though they too, would benefit by coming in contact with the 
humble spirit of St. Francis which pervades the pages. We 
recommend this book. Anyone who wants to know what humility 
is and how to acquire it, should read it. The prayers in Chapter V. 
are particularly useful and we are grateful to Fr. Canice for making 
the passages from Cardinal St. Bonaventure more readily available. 

The Publishers might have made this work more attractive 
by paying greater attention to the niceties of book-design. B.P. 
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